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'T'7 values of tone. There ought to have been 
directions abou ^ and the want of it had to be made up 

a paper on tha J w ’ ithig in t he monthly criticisms, and 
by a good t for exa mple, of a hand held up, in a side 

ijlustrauvesketcne^^^ & coat _ g]eeve> H ow many 

light, with a ^ without trying the experiment, that the 

S,ts on the black sleeve are brighter than the dark on the 
• hVte cuff ? How many remember that there is no crow*, 

bl-ick but he has a light on his back ? 

It was necessary also to remind some students that the light 
.f the Skv seen through the window, is brighter than the 
things it illuminates ; unless the things are bits of bright 
ffla ,s and so forth, which catch and reflect more light than 
you happen to see through the panes you are painting. 

On the other hand the gloom is full of reflected light ; never 
mere blackness. When the sun is shining (or when you 
paint by the light of a single lamp) the cast shadows have 
distinct edges; but in the usual indoors light the edges of 
shadows are very soft. This is especially the case in still-life 
subjects; when you paint flowers or fruit in a pot or on a 
plate, the shadows they cast are as soft-edged as mist-wreaths, 
and it will never do to blot them in and leave the paint to dry 
with hard edges : work off the colour at the edge with a clean 
and dryish brush. 

Light is expressed by gradation, not by white paper. 
Some of the most luminous skies in old pictures are really 
very dark in actual tone ; but their gradation makes them 
shine. Darkness is expressed far more by flatness than by 
blackness: you can suggest a moon- light with quite a faint 
grey tint on white paper, if you keep that tint flat. 

Tone, therefore, is purely relative. A picture is not good 
in tone because it is dark all over, but when its different 
masses are just dark enough compared with other masses. 
“How much darker” is one of the things which have to 
be observed ; and the preliminary soft-pencil study should be 
a help to the observation of these facts. 


CHILDREN’S MUSEUMS. 


By G. M. Bernau. 


even it it be nothing better than bits of paper, used 6 envelopes 
advertisements or little pieces of ribbon, etc. There seems 
born in all a desire for possession. In children this may be 
turned to good account by forming a museum in which they 
may collect any natural object, refraining as far as is possible 
from taking life. This adds new zest to their walks, as they 
are always on the look-out for “treasures.” At first, many 
have to be refused admission, but they soon learn to discover 
what will make a good addition to the museum. 


If possible, it is advisable to have a room at a little 
distance, any outhouse will do, provided it is not damp. 
When this is not feasible, a large cupboard or bookcase with 
glass doors will sufficiently answer the purpose. I have 
helped in forming five different children’s museums, and 
found the most successful was that for which we had a 
disused coachman’s bedroom (conveniently near the house, 
and yet far enough away for us to be free to make unsavoury 
messes ! ) We made ourselves responsible for its cleanliness, 
and we had periodical spring cleanings, when the carpet was 
shaken, the floor scrubbed, and everything re-arranged by 
ourselves. Many a happy wet afternoon we spent there! 
We had quite a small beginning, but in two years we had 
formed a museum which was often visited by outside friends, 
the curator proudly piloting them. It may be useful to any 
w ho wish to start such a museum, to give a general idea of 
the kind of objects we collected, and where we found them. 


I. Animal Kingdom. 

i. Skeletons and Bones of Animals. These are very often 
to be found on the sea-shore or hill-side, ready bleac e . 
this way I have found skulls of a pony, mountan p, 
rabbit, dog, rook and duck. Sometimes a who e anima 
be found. If too far gone to be stuffed, .t can be boded and 

the skeleton taken. 
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children's museums. 


Stuffed Specimens of Mammals and birds . — We had 
JL . nts of stuffed birds, etc., but our own attempts 


many presents of stuffed —•> ««em pts 

always stood higher in our affections. We found a weasel 
which had been badly injured in a trap. Considering it more 
humane to kill it outright, we appropriated it for our museum 
and stuffed it— not very satisfactorily certainly, as its l egs 
mu ld wander off in different directions— still, on the whole 
we felt rather proud of our first attempt. \\ e also stuffed one 
of the numerous field-mice which are to be found lying dead 
in fields or by the roadside. One day, to our great joy, We 
found a razorbill which had just died, lying on the beach. 
We carried it off in triumph to a bird stuffier, as, being away 
from home, we could not do it ourselves. 

3. Soft-bodied Animals in Spirits. — When we did not wish 
to stuff or skeletonise our finds, we put them in spirits of 
wine, in closely corked bottles. This was rather a costly 
method, as spirits of wine are expensive and the object must 
be well immersed. 

4. Feathers of Birds. — These are often to be found lying 
about in fields, etc., and they look very well sewn on card- 
board, classified and hung up on the walls of the museum. 
It is as well to occasionally paint them over with benzine, as 
they are often attacked by mites. 

5. Various Objects of the Sea-shore . — For example, egg- 
cases, shells, corals, etc. 

6. Deserted Birds' Nests. 

7. Galls. Ihese may be found on many trees and plants. 

8. Snail Shells , land and water. — The empty shells are to 
be found in the hedges during the winter months. 

9- Empty Pupa Cases. 

We also started a collection of beetles, but this necessitated 

e taking of life and so was not encouraged. 

II. Vegetable Kingdom. 

l Classified Herbarium of Wild Flowers. — Botanical 
pressing paper may be obtained at a moderate price from 
most naturalists. (Watkins & Doncaster, in the Strand, 
p res '’ C ° S ? t0 the . S.E.R. Station, supply it). A handy 
the 6 made in the following manner : — Cut the paper 

deal onesT^m^ P^ ace ^ between two boards — ordinary 
- will do— and pass round them a double strap with 


children’s museums. 
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2. Twigs of Forest and Fruit 7V„ C ,, • 

Th rr^~ - 

Mosses. 

Ferns . 

Grasses. 

Vi arious Seeds and Seed t ases. 

Medicinal Gums, Roots, etc — 'Ihese can be bought in 
small quantities (a pennyworth of each) at any chemist's. 

9 • t essed Leaves to illustrate the various shapes and margins. 


4 

5- 

6 . 

7- 

8. 


IIL Mineral Kingdom. 

1 . M inerals. 

2. Fossils. 


IV, Various. 


'• Models from other countries to illustrate the different 
customs . — For example : shoes, means of locomotion (jinriksha, 
sedan chair, Irish jaunting car, etc.), dressed models to show 
costumes, etc. 

2. Models to illustrate passages in the Bible . — For example : 
a sheep-fold, sling, etc. 

These can often be obtained from friends travelling abroad. 

3 . Coins. 

4. Processes of Manufactures . — For example: needles, 
cocoa, pencils, etc. I hese may sometimes be obtained from 
the large firms. 

5. Postage Stamps. 

6. Good Photographs of Animals , Places , etc. 

Of course all belonging to this last class are not Natural 
History objects, still they are educational. 

There are many other things that may be collected, and 
they will soon present themselves to the eye of an observant 
seeker. 

The children should also keep a flower list, i.e., a diary of 
when each flower has been first seen in the year; a tree list, 
saying when each tree comes into leaf and into flower; a bird 
list, stating when the bird is first seen, etc.; and these lists 
should be kept and compared year by year. 


CHILDREN’S museums. 


a useful and simple little cabinet for holding shells, seeds, 
t r may be made in the following manner : Collect 
several 6 match boxes (the larger size is preferable), cover 
a nf the boxes with white paper and place a small 
° ne ^ n f „stener in the middle of the end. Gum the covers 
of die match boxes together-one above the other-and fit 
them into a wooden cigar box, stood on en . The paper 
fasteners act as knobs to the drawers , 

In each case where I have started a children s museum 
I have' found that it has helped to increase the children’s 
interest in nature and to make them observant. They seldom 
go for a nature ramble without coming home with some 
treasure to add to the collection. Then again, it cultivates 
habits of method and tidiness. I he museum has to be 
periodically cleaned and re-arranged— an excellent occupation 
for a rainy afternoon. 

I have found it a good plan to keep a classified catalogue. 
Of course every object should be neatly labelled with its 
name and where it was found. When one is able to have 
a special room for the museum, one should have aquaria— 
both sea and fresh water, if possible. 

There are many very helpful handbooks, but those men- 
tioned below have been found the most useful. Warne’s or 
any other large Natural History ; Furneaux’ Oid-of-Door 
World (very useful to beginners, as it tells how and where to 
collect); Wood’s Common Objects of the Country, Wood’s 
Common Objects of the Seashore (Geo. Routledge & Sons, 
3/6, coloured plates; or 1 /-) ; any of the Natural History 
Rambles Series (S.P.C.K., 2/6) ; Geikie’s Geology (Macmillan, 
3/6); John’s Flowers of the Field (S.P.C.K., 7/6). 




By Ada M. Trotter. 
Chapter III. 


Hester stared back tearless, with round wide-open eves 

d"o of th 1 tHe r0Ck ' laden P astures was hidden by the 
1 e road to the valley. Weeping, nature’s safetv 

valve for anguish, was denied her. Accustomed ; J.. 


self to repress outward s.gns of emotion, she now accepted 
her fate in silence, with a dull, lifeless aspect, not even bv 
a downward curve of the set lips denoting her 


Hesters heart, rather than her brain, had regulated her 
actions hitherto, being the more practised upon by the 
exigencies of daily life, and now', poor heart, it bled with 
pitiful longing for the place in the old homestead, which she 
had not time as yet to realize she had left behind for ever. 
Oh ! to be back in the old farm kitchen, working at mother’s 
command ! Oh ! to grasp the trial of her life, that wearing 
twin, in loving arms! The child lacked imagination, there- 
fore she could not forecast a future ; could not dream of other, 
more effectual ways of serving mother and the “Children 
of Israel,’’ than by skill in those menial tasks, which had 
earned her the title of mother’s right hand. At present she 
could not rise above the consciousness that mother had sent 
her away, that in some mysterious way she was to become 
the deliverer of her family, from the bondage imposed by 
isolation and poverty, and that the cold unsympathetic 
woman seated beside her was to indicate the line of work 
by which the path should be opened, the track to be followed 
through the wilderness of life by the “ Children of Israel." 
She did not understand the grand large nature of Aunt 
Almira, or appreciate her share of the task, when she under- 
took the education of one so unattractive, so dull, as she 
now knew herself to be. Hester glanced occasionally at 
the majestic presence with awed, almost frightened eyes, as 
the miles grew longer separating her from her home folk, and 
throwing her more completely into the power of this stranger. 


